The Romaria

For the whole regiment of nuns has come out for an airing.
They have a collation, a Romaria, once or twice a year. Early in
the morning., before it was light, you would have heard, far off, a
creaking and complaining that never stopped, like something
slow and trundling, moving towards you, but so slow and in such
seeming agony, yet ever nearer, but never near enough to see.
It was a grinding, groaning, screeching, the turning of a whet-
stone, a filing or sharpening, but so clumsy, so patient, so long
suffering and complaining, so laborious and plodding. If you were
the writer, you would have heard in memory the little piping note
call of the knife-grinder, his Papageno music in the early morning,
for this is how you hear him in the streets of Seville. But this has
not that bird soul. It is heavy footed, dewlapped, moving under
the yoke with bowed head and in hopeless servitude. They are
the peasants' ox-carts, belonging to the convent, with wheels of
solid wood, the section of a tree trunk, more square than rounded,
moving in slow agony and screeching on their axles. They have
come for the infirm and aged of the nuns; and the peasants, who
have no note of time, are waiting before daylight at the convent
gate. None but countrymen could bear the screeching of those
wheels.

Already, like white doves, the nuns move in the shadowy
cloisters. The porteress is in her lodge. Presently, great panniers are
carried down and laden on the donkeys. The dove throated
morning has begun. Mules are brought to the door, and the Ab-
bess and her court ladies mount their steeds. They start off for the
pinewoods with a great crowd following. There are nuns on foot;
and all move slowly, for it is not far away. It is the feast day, or
Romaria; and little children walk in the procession, covered with
gold, and wearing cardboard wings dressed out in silks and
gauzes. Behind them go their mothers, and men who play bag-
pipes and accordeons, or beat incessantly, the dramss called
zabumbas.

The place of meeting is on a little mound or eminence. Tables
on trestles are laid beneath the trees. As the procession comes
past, any children by the wayside, kneel down with joined hands,
as if praying. It is the servants of the convent who have prepared
the feast, women in peasant dresses with round, flat hats of black,
of Lusitanian model, and a flap or veil at the back, descending to
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